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DIVINITY. 


From Chalmer’s Discourses 


On the slender Influence of mere Taste and Sensi- 
bility in Matters of Religion. 

‘And lo, thou art unto them asa very lovely song of 

one who hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an 


mstrument; for they hear thy words, but they do them 
Ezekiel xxxiii. 32. 


( Continued.) 


The religion of taste, is one thing. The reli- 
I recur to the 
test. What is the plain and practical doing 
which ought to issue from the whole of our ar- 
gament? If one lesson come more clearly or 
more authoritatively out of it than another, it is 
the supremacy of the Bible. If fitted to impress 
one movement rather than another, it is that 
movement of a docility, in virtue of which, man, 
with the feeling that he has all to learn, places 
himself in the atsitude of a little child, before the 
book of the unsearchable God, who has deigned 
to break his silence, and to transmit, even to our 
age of the world, a faithful record of his own 
communication. What progress then are you 
making in thismovement? Are you, or are you 
not, like newborn babes, desiring the sincere 
milk of the word, that you may grow thereby? 
How are you coming on in the work of casting 
down your lofty imaginations? With the mo- 
desty of true science, which is here at one with 
the humblest and most penitentiary feeling which 
Christianity can awaken, are you bending an eye 
of earnestness on the Bible, and appropriating 
its informations, and moulding your every con- 
victren to its doctrines and its testimonies? How 
long, I beseech you, has this been your habitual 
exercise? By this time do you feel the darkness 
and the insufficiency of nature? Have you found 
your way to the need of an atonement? Have 
you learned the might and the efficacy. which 
are given to the principle of faith? Have you 
longed with all your energies to realize it? Have 
you broken looséafrom the obvious misdoings of 
your former history? Are you convinced of your 
total deficiency from the spiritual obedience of 
the affections? Have you read of the Holy 
Ghost, by whom renewed in the whole desire 
and character of your mind, you are led to run 
with alacrity in the way of the commandments? 
Have you turned to its practical use, the impor- 
tant truth, that he has given to the believing 
prayers of all, who really want to be relieved 
from the power both of secret and of visible ini- 
quity? I demand something more than the 
homage you have rendered to the pleasantness 
of the voice that has been sounding in your hear- 
ing. WhatI have now to urge upon you, is the 
bidding of the voice, to read, and to reform and 


to pray, and, in a word, to make your consistent 
step from the elevations of philosophy, to all 
those exercises, whether of doing or of believ- 
ing, which mark the conduct of the earnest, and 
the devoted, and the subdued, and the aspiring 
Christian. ‘ 

This brings under our view a most deeply in- 
teresting exhibition of human nature, which may 
often be witnessed among the cultivated orders 
of society. When a teacher of Christianity ad- 
dresses himself to that principle of justice within 
us, in virtue of which we feel the authority of 
God to be a prerogative which righteously be- 
longs to him, he is then speaking the appropri- 
ate language of religion, and is advancing its 
naked and appropriate claim over the obedience 
of mankind. He is then urging that pertinent 
and powerful consideration, upon which alone 
he can ever hope to obtain the ascendency of a 
practical influence over the purposes and the 
conduct of human beings. It is only by insist- 
ing on the moral claim of God to a right of go- 
vernment over his creatures, that he can carry 
their loyal subordination to the will of God. 
Let him keep by this single argument, and urge 
it upon the conscience, and then, without any 
of the other accompaniments of what is called 
christian oratory, he may bring convincingly 
home upon his hearers all the varieties of chris- 
tian doctrine. He may establish within their 
minds the dominion of all that is essential in the 
faith of the New Testament. He may, by car- 
rying out this principle of God’s authority into 
all its applications, convince them of sin. He 
may lead them to co 
spirituality of his law, with thé habitual obstina- 
cy of their own worldly affections. He may 
awaken them to the need of a Saviour. He may 
urge them to a faithful and submissive perusal of 
God’s own communication. He may thence 
press upon them the truth and the immutability 
of their Sovereign. He may work in their hearts 


an impression of this emphatic saying, that God 


is not to be mocked—that his law must be up- 
held in all the significancy of its proclamations 
—and that either his severities must be discharg- 
ed upon the guilty, or in some other way an ade- 
quate provision be. found for its outraged digni- 
ty, and its violated sanctions. Thus may he lead 
them to flee for refuge to the blood of the atone- 
ment. And he may further urge upon his hear- 
ers, how, such is the enormity of sin, that it is 
not enough to have found an expiation for it; 
how its power and its existence must be eradi- 
cated from the hearts of all, who are to spend 
their eternity in the mansions of the celestial, 
how, for this purpose, an expedient is made 
known to us in the New Testament; how a 
process must be described upon earth, to which 
there is given the appropriate name of sanctifi- 


cation; how, at the very commencement of every 


e the loftiness and’ 


true course of discipleship, this process is enter- 
ed upon with a purpose in the mind of forsaking 
all; how nothing short of a single devotedness to 
the will of God, will ever carry us forward 
through the successive stages of this holy and 
elevated career; how, to help the infirmities of 
our nature, the Spirit is ever in readiness to be 
given to those who ask it; and that thus the life 
of every Christian becomes a life of entire dedi- 
cation to Him who died for us—a life of prayer, 
and vigilance, and close dependance on the 
grace of God; and, as the infallible result of the 
plain but powerful and peculiar teaching of the 
Bible, a life of vigorous unwearied activity io 
the doing of all the commandments. » 
Now, this I would call the essential business 
of Christianity. This is the truth as it is in 
Jesus, in its naked and unassociated simplicity. 
In the work of urging it, nothing more might 
have been done, than to present certain views, 
which may come with as great clearness, and 
freshness, and take as full possession of the mind 
of a peasant as of the mind of a philosopher. 
There is a sense of God, and of the rightful al- 
legiance that is due to him. There are plain 
and practical appeals to the conscierice. There 
is a comparison of the state of the heart, with 
the requirements of a law which proposes to 
take the heart under its obedience. There>is 
the inward discernment of its coldness about 
God; of its unconcern about the matters of duty 
and of eternity; of its devotion to the forbidden 
objects of sense; of its constant tendency to 
nourish within its own receptacles, the very ele- 
ment and principle-of rebellion, and inwirtue of 
this, to send forth the stream of an hourly and 
accumulating disobedience over those doings of 
the outer man, which make up his visible history 
in the world. There is such an earnest and 
overpowering impression of all this, as will fix a 
man down to the single object of deliverance; 
as will make him awake only to those realities 
which have a significant and substantial bearing 
on the case that engrosses him; as will teach 
him to nauseate all the impertinences of tasteful 
and ambitious description; as will attach him to 
the truth in its simplicity; as will fasten his every 
regard upon the Bible, where, if he persevere in 
the work of honest inquiry, he will soon be made 
to perceive the accordance between its state- 
ments, and all those movements of fear, or guilt, 
or deeply-felt necessity, or conscious darkness, 
stupidity, and unconcern about the matters of 
salvation, which pass within his own bosom; in 
a word, as will endear him to that plainness of 
speech, by which his own experience is set evi- 
dently before him, and that plain phraseology of 
scripture, which is best fitted to bring home to | 
him the doctrine of redemption, in all the-truth, 
and in all the preciousness of its applications. 
Now, the whole of this work may be going 
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on, and that too in the wisest and most effectual 
manner, without so much as one particle of in- 
cense being offered to any of the subordinate 
principles of the human constitution. There 
may be no fascinations of style. There may be 
no magnificence of description. There-may be 
no poignancy of acute and irresistible argument. 
There may be a rivetted attention on the part 
ef those whom the Spirit of God hath awakened 


to seriousness about the plain and affecting real- 


ities of conversion. Their conscience may be 
stricken, and their appetite be excited for an ac- 
tual settlement of mind on those points about 
which they feel restless and unconfirmed. Such 
as these are vastly too much engrossed with the 
exigencies of their condition, to be repelled by 
the homeliness of unadorned truth. And thus 
it is, that while the loveliness of the song has 
done so little in helping on the influences of the 
‘gospel, our men of simplicity and prayer have 
done so much forit. With a deep and earnest 
impression of the truth themselves, they have 
made manifest that truth to the consciences of 
others. Missionaries have gone forth with no 
other preparation than the simple Word of the 
Testimony—and thousands have owned its pow- 
er, by being both the hearers of the word and 
the doers of it also. They have given us the 
experiment in a state of unmingled simplicity; 
and we learn, from the success of their noble 
example, that without any one human expedient 
to charm the ear, the heart may, by the naked 
instrumentality of the Word of God, urged with 
plainness on those who feel its deceit and its 
worthlessness, be charmed to an entire acqut- 
esence in the revealed way of God, and have 
impressed upon it the genuine stamp and cha- 
racter of godliness. 


SELECTIONS. 


DEATH (F AARON. 


Death, the most common of all events, at 
every season, and in whatever form it comes, is 
tremendous and affecting; but the appearance 
of death, in the scene before us, is altogether 
singular and uncommon. It is indeed the death 
of an old man, but not occasioned by any ap- 
parent decay of nature, not preceded by long 
sickness, not hastened on by disease or acci- 
dent; but the spirit is surrendered at the com- 
mand of God, in the fulness of health, in the 
composure of perfect recollection, without a hes- 
itation-of reluctant nature, without regret, with- 
out a pang. When sentence of death was pro- 
nounced upon Moses himself, and for the self- 
same transgression which shortened the life of 
Aaron, we find the fondness of nature, and the 
fervour of religion, repeatedly uniting, to crave 

| @ teprieve at least, if not a total remission: but 
Aaron when summoned to depart, whether it 
was from superior fortitude of mind, from the 
consciousness of greater demerit, or that the his- 
torian has charitably drawn a veil over a bro- 
ther’s infirmity, while he frankly exposes his own 
_ prepares instantly and cheerfully for the event. 

. Were we to follow the impulse of imagina- 
tion, we might, without overleaping the modes- 
ty of nature, represent to you the deep concern 
wherewith the good man’s own family was af- 
fected when the award of death was pronounc- 


demnation. Tf, after he received the command 
to ascend the mountain, that he might die, he 
was perinitted to minister in the priest’s office 
any more, to pour out the blood of the sacrifice, 
to burn incense upon the altar, to lift up his 
hands and bless the people, with what holy fer- 
your may we suppose these sacred services per- 
formed! with what devout attention would they 
be listened unto and waited upon, when both 
minister and people knew for certain they were 
to meet no more! May we not suppose the 
good man, in strains such as these, taking a last, 
long farewell of those to whom he had for so 
many years stood in a relation so tender and so 
intimate. ‘‘ The time of my departure, O Israel, 
is at length come, and I am ready to be offered 
up. That God who appointed me to serve you 
in holy things, permits me to wait at his altar 
no longer. I have fulfilled my day. I bave 
finished my course. I have survived the great- 
est part of my contemporaries, but must die at 
length leave you with remorse, because I 
accuse myself of many failures in point of duty 
towards you, I Jeave you with regret, because I 
sincerely love you; I leave you with joy, because 
I can with confidence commit you toa guardian 
Providence, even to the God of your fathers, 
who can easily supply my place, by one wiser, 
holier and more faithful than me; and who, I 
trust, will continue still to rule and to lead you 
by that best of men, of brothers and of friends. 
My body leaves you, but my spirit cannot be 
separated from you; in death it willcleave unto 
you; and when set free from the clogs of sense, 
it will still hover over you, attend your journey- 
ines, and, finally, rest in peace when Israel rests 
in the promised land. “These forty years have 
I borne your names engraved on jewels, upon 
my heart, and | will carry you with me in my 
heart, to the regions of eternal day. Farewell, 
my sons; Eleazar, the heir of my dignity and 
anxiety, and lihaniar, my youngest hope. Think 
of the dreadful fate of your elder brothers, and 
serve the Lord with reverence and godly fear. 
Think of your father’s errors and learn wisdom. 
Ponder his approaching dissolution, and learn 
the nothingness of human grandeur. Call to 
your remembrance what Providence has done to 
and for me, and rejoice with trembling. Again 
1 am summoned away; it is the voice of Moses, 
of my brother; it is the voice of God I hear. 
The Lord bless thee, and keep thee, the Lord 
make his face to shine upon thee, and be gra- 
cious unto thee; the Lord lift up his counte- 
nance upon thee, and give thee peace. I come, 
my brother, | know whose command thou bear- 
est; | know that | must obey. But to part with 
thee is the bitterness of death; endeared as we 
are to each other by friendship, as allied by 
blood, conjoined in office, knit together by ha- 
bits of affection, united in life, and, blessed re 

flection, not to be divided by death. Thou wilt 
bury all my unworthiness in the grave; thou hast 
already buried it in the profounder, silenter tomb 
of a gentle and forgiving heart. 1 come, O my 
God, at thy call; I desire not to live, if thou bid- 
dest me to die. Yet 1 mourn to-think that my 
death is a mark of thy displeasure. But I see 
the sun shining through the cloud; it is not 
wholly in anger, thou art summoning me away; 
thou art graciously putting an end to my pain- 


ed: the concern of all Israel at the thoucht of 
being deprived of the labours, the advices, the 
example and the prayers of their venerable high 
priest; the concern of Moses in being made the 
messenger, almost the executioner of death, up- 
on his much beloved brother, associate and 
friend; himself too lying under the same con- 


4/ 


ful labours, wy anxious thoughts, my imperfect 
services, to ny weaknesses and wanderings, and 
exalting me to a dignity far beyond what I have 
hitherto enjoyed. I shall see thee as thou art. 
I shall serve thee without wearying. I shall of- 
fend no more. Henceforth is laid up for me, a 


righteousness that fadeth not away. O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victo- 
ry? Arise, let us gohence. Arise, let us ascend 
to the top of the mountain.” 

Having, in whatever language, bidden a final 
adieu to worldly connexions; in the sight of all 
the people, the high priest, in all the splendour 
of his official habit, sad and solemn, climbs up 
the hill, from which he never was to descend. 
What were the emotions of Israel in gradually. 
losing sight of their venerable patriarch, to see 
him no more again forever? What were the feel- 
ings of the patriarch in surveying from the sum- 
mit of the mountain the goodly tents of Jacob, 
in which he had an earthly concern no longer? 
Nature, casts many ‘‘a longing, lingering look 
behind,” but faith looks forward, and beholds 
mortality swallowed up of life. Nature regrets 
a promised land; unseen, unpossessed, unen- 
joyed, because of unbelief: faith stretches, the 
wing, and aims a bold but not uncertain flight, 
to a heavenly Canaan, where ‘‘the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are forever at rest.” 

The spirit fails as we proceed. The death- 
warrant is again recited. The justice of the 
sentence is acknowledged, and the prisoner pre- 
pares for death. The golden crown, the mitre, 
the girdle, the ephod, the breastplate, are one 
after another deposited, and human giory ig pa- 
tiently surrendered. As they were severally 
yielded up by the father, they are severally as- 
sumed by the son. Stripped of all that covered 
the body, the body itself is at length laid down, 


who saith, “I make alive, and I kill.’ Aaron 
dies, but Eleazer lives. ‘The priest expires, but 
the ptiest-hood isimmortal. Three ascend, on- 
ly two return. What matters it how the poor 
perishing clay tabernacle were disposed of? 
About the spirit of the man whom God thus 
called away, we can be under no anxiety nor 
apprehension. A general, and | doubt not, an 
unaffected mourning of thirty days takes place; 
and all Israel lament when dead, the man whom 
many had envied, maligned and persecuted 
threugh life. 

This is one of the many happy consequences 
and effects of death! It shuts the mouth of scan- 
dal; it brings to light, unnoticed or obscured 
virtues; it draws the veil over blemishes and im- 
perfections. 

Let the son of pride, who is rising into splen- 
dour, and bears ‘ his blushing honours thick up- 
on him,” turn his eyes to the top of yonder 
mountain, and learn the nothingness of all the 
glory of man. Is his station higher than that 
of the high priest of Israel? Are his vestments 
more magnificent, is his character more sacred, 
is his dignity more permanent, flow his honours 
from a higher source? Behold Aaron laid¥low: 
retiring from the world, naked, as naked he 
came into it; the head which once wore the mi- 
tre, levelled with the dust; the tongue which 
once spoke so well, forever dumb. | 

The hour of rest nightly admonishes us of the 
last fatal hour. We strip ourselves of our gar- 
ments one by one, and lay them down; we are 
reduced to the image of death; the eye is closed; 
our faculties are absorbed; the form of the man 
only remains. And the time is at hand, we 
know it, when we must put off this body, as an 
uneasy, worn-out, useless vestment, fit only for 
the moth or the dunghill. ‘Man must say to 
corruption, Thou art my father; and to the worm, 
Thou art my sister and mother.”’ ‘All flesh is 


grass, and the goodliness of man as the flower 
of the field.” 


diadem of glory and of beauty, a crown of 


| Our very children are the harbingers of our 
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and the mortal blow is at length struck by Hin, - 
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_ to these wicked and odious passions. 
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dissolution. 
plainest monitors. Every step they rise brings 
us a little lower; as they grow stronger and 
stronger, we grow weaker and weaker. They 
wait to assume our name, our place, our robes, 
our office; they are ready to array themselves in 
our spoils. The elevation of Eleazer is the fall 
of Aaron. The public life of the son, is the 
death of the sire. 

Look to that mountain, O man, and reflect 
that he whom now you hate, envy, oppose, ma- 
lign, will speedily be changed into a clod of 
earth, and rendered incapable of feeling or re- 
turning thy animosity; and learn to die betimes 
Suppose 
him laid on the bed of death; stript of those ho- 
nours, talents, advantages, successes which ren- 
der him the object of jealousy and malignity to 
thee. How are you disarmed! .Pity and tender- 
ness awake in your breast. You now hate 
yourself, that ever you could hate your brother. 
Let the reflection of what may so soon happen 
reconcile thee to him now. Mar not thy own 
comfort, by seeking to disturb his repose. The 
cold hand of death will speedily extinguish the 
angry flame. | 

“They truly were many priests, because they 
were not suffered to continue by reason of 
death: but this man, because he continueth ever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood. Wherefore 
he.is able also to save them to the uttermost, 
that \come abe by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them.’’* ‘He 
need not daily, as those high priests, to offer up 
sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for 
the people’s: for this he did once, when he of 
fered up himself. For the law maketh men high 
priests which have infirmity; but the word of the 
oath which was since the law, maketh the Son, 
who is consecrated for evermore.’’t 


*Heb, viii. 23—25. tHeb. vii. 27, 28. 
Hunter’s Sacred Biography. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


It is the observation of an eminent rhetorician, 
that ‘‘in descriptive writing much depends on a 
judicious selection of particular circumstances.” 
So much truth is in this remark, that one line 
will frequently convey a more complete and im- 


pressive conception of a scenery, than a whole 


page, embellished with the richest imagery and 
all the beauties of style. Never does a writer 
display more energy and comprehensiveness of 
genius, more delicacy and discrimination of taste 
than when, by the depeinture of a few properties, 
he can disclose at once the whole nature of an 
object, or, by the narration of a single effect, tell 
the character and efficiency of a cause. | 

Concise description, when characterized by 
this excellency, (as it should ever be) is always 
more powerful than diffuse. This, by its mi- 
nuteness, is apt to clog the attention with a su- 
perabundance of words, and, at any rate, to have 
its strength impaired by being drawn out to in- 
ordinate length. It may have the brilliancy, but 
with it the thinness and frailty of gold-leaf. Con- 
cise description perceives at once the most 
striking part in a scene, paints it in the most 
vivid colours, and presents it with the light and 
force of lightning to the mind. The former, 
however, when wrought by a master hand, may 
preserve all the beauties, and much of the im- 


pressiveness of a scene; while the latter, by 


sometimes aiming at too great conciseness, so 
cramps the ideas and imagery that their beauty 
and distinctness are lost in a confused mass of 
distortion. ‘The extreme of this, then, is a cha- 


They are the pleasantest, but the 


otic obscurity; a not unfrequent perversion of the 
other, along-drawn recital of powerless minutie. 

There are two kinds of descriptive writing; 
first, the beautiful, under whtich is included gay 
and, sometimes, pathetic description; secondly, 
the sublime, to which properly belong scenes of 
terror and of moral and physical desolation, to- 
gether with some species of pathetic or melan- 
choly portraiture. To the first of these, diffuse 
description is best adapted; concise description 
is peculiarly appropriate to the last. The pow- 
er of a concise representation depends greatly 
upon the ability of the performer to select and 
set forth a few particular circumstances, that 
shall take an irresistible hold on the mind; that 
shall present themselves as a telescope through 
which we see, at a giance, glories invisible to 
unaided perception. One reason, why sublimi- 
ty and the grandeur of desolation or melancholy 
are most aptly and vehemently represented by 
a happy combination of few circumstances, Is, 
that the former is very simple in its nature, and 
the latter possesses but few features, that never- 
theless tell its existence and the whole character 
of its attributes. To strive, then, by diffuse de- 
scription, to add gay ornament to sublimity or 
grace to desolation, is like investing a magnifi- 
cent Doric edifice with the light fantastic figures 
of the Corinthian order. ‘The inappropriate 
beauties lose their own attractiveness, and but 
shadow the gratdeur they wece intended to 
adorn. 

“Let there be light; and there was light.’’ 
W hy,has the world always admired this passage, 
and even heathen and infidel criticism confessed 
its excellent sublimity? It is because of the se- 
lection of two principal circumstances which, 
delivered in wonderfully concise language, strike 
us more forcibly than a whole page of brilliant 
expatiation. A single word tells of the eternal 
self-dependence, the uncontrolled authority, the 
illimitable power of the Deity; ‘‘Let there be 
light:’’ a single word tells us of the immutable 
certainty of God’s purpose; the ease and rapidity 
with which his volitions become effects; ‘‘there 
was light.” 

There is a kind of sublimity that totally for- 
bids diffuse descriptions;. a sublimity that awes 
us by the darkening grandeur thrown around it 
by mystery and infinitude. Such belongs to the 
glorious truths of Revelation; to the mystery of 
godliness; to eternity and immensity; to the im- 
material world and its infinite, invisible resident, 
that God, “who dweileth in light inaccessible 
and full of glory.” It was in attempting this 
sublimity Milton failed. How did his daring 
genius faulter, when, rising to Heaven, it essay- 
ed to fathom the Almighty—to think the thoughts 
and speak the words of Divinity!: The highest 
sublimity in description of this kind is the con- 
fession of ignorance. What! shall man under- 
take to circumscribe immensity and give it an 
outline, to tell its nature and paint all its fea- 
tures? ‘lhe grandeur of infinity produces a per- 
petually increasing amplitude iu the conception 
of every mind that cannot be imbodied in the 
largest and choicest combination of the most ex- 
pressive language. If you would speak to me 
of the Deity, away with your gaudy-xerbiage, 
and tell me in the majestic simplicity of Revela- 
tion; spake, and it was said, 
let there be light, and there was light:’’ or, in the 
humility of conscious ignorance, exclaim; ‘‘canst 
thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty to perfection? It is as 
high as Heaven, what canst thou do? deeper 
than Hell; what canst thou know?” “His pavi- 
lion round about him are dark waters and thick 


clouds of the skies.” If eternity be your theme, 
tell me the word and it shall be a talisman to 
awaken an imagination within me that, leaping 
the narrow limits of language and disdaining the 
frail wings of imagery, shall spring forth into the 
obscure of immensity and revel in the thought, 
that the circuit of her roamings is boundless. 
When, to aid me in my conception of eternity, 
you talk of the dew-drops of summer and the 
atoms of winter’s snow, the sands of. ocean's 
shore and the particles of ocean’s waters, you 
but burden the pinions of imagination with ma- 
thematical calculations and throw a sort of limits 
round immensity, which chiefly pleases by-its 
boundlessness. You imprison the aspirations, 
the goings forth of the soul; she beholds the 
whole extent of her wanderings, and lays her 
hands on the walls of her prison: whisper in her 
ear the word, forever, and her confining barriers 
are gone; she walks abroad into the infinite of 
space; self-dependent she treads upon nothing, 
and rejoiceth that her habitation is eternity. 

We will now give various examples of this 
judicious selection’ of circumstances. The wri- 
ter, quoted in the commencement, adduces, as 
illustrative of his meaning, a passage from Thom- 
son, depicting the horrors occasioned .by the 
pestilence among the British sailors at Cartha- 
gena. 

‘You, gallant Vernon! saw 

The miserable scene; you, pitying, saw 

To infant weakness sunk the warrior’s arm; 

Saw the deep-racking pang; the ghastly form; 

The lip, pale quiv’ring, and the beamless eye 

No more with ardour bright; you heard the groans 

Of agonizing ships from shore to shore; 


Heard nightly plung’d amid the sullen waves 
The frequent corse.” 


The words in italics, indicate the particular 
circumstances on which depends the strength of 
this description. Blair, where he describes the 
terrors of a grave yard, has very well exemplified 
this excellency. 


“The wind is up: hark! how it howls! methinks 
Till now, { never heard a sound so dreary: 

'_ Doors creak, and windows clap, and night’s foul bird 
Rook’d in the spire, screams loud.” 


The following, from the same author, is still 
more impressive. 


“Oft, in the lone church-yard at night I’ve seen, 

By glimpse of moonshine, cheq’ring through the trees, 
The school-boy with his satchel in his hand, 
Whistling aloud to bear his courage up, 

And lightly tripping o’er the long flat stones, 

(With nettles skirted and with moss o*er grown.”’) 


The striking, (though simple) particular in 
this is the idea of the school-boy whose terrors 
are strongly indicated by the very natural cir- 
cumstance of his ‘‘whistling aloud” to drown the 
rustling of his feet, and gliding so softly and 
swiftly over the flat stones, as if fearful of awa- 
kening the inmates of the tomb. 

Lord Byron is a writer, whose characteristic, is 
power. This is owing principally to the clearness 
with which he perceives the most prominent at- 
tributes of a subject, and the graphic energy he 


displaysin their portraiture. In his Manfred, he 
represents the latter as saying: 


“I stood within the Coliseum’s wall 

Midst the chief ruins of almighty Rome. 

The trees, which grew along the broken arches, 
Waved dark in the blue midnight; and the stare 
Shone through the rents of ruins; from afar 
The watch-doz bayed beyond the Tiber; and . 
More near from out the Casar’s palace came 
The owl’s long ery.” 


An ordinary describer would have poured forth 
a torrent of words of “learned length and thun- 
dering sound” about impeded passages, tottering 


battlements, dilapidated towers, and have inter- 
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36 ae METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


: EF ion; their hearts must now be captivated by its 
ntimental ejaculations. | it will abundantly sustain a comparison with the gion; 
our atten- | happjest pesmages we have adduced. attractiveness, and yield implicitly to its 
tion on a féw irresistibly impressive circumstan-{ description by Isaiah of the desolation of the) rating influence. Argument cannot accomplish 
ces. The gloomy waving ofttrees along broken | enemies of God’s church. ‘‘Come near, 2 na-| ‘his: it has already done its utmost in conquering 
| arches; the dim-twinkling of stars through the | tions, to hear; let the earth hear, and eh at 1s the infidelity of the‘mind: beautiful and forcible 
clefts of shattered walls; the owl’s ominous hoot- | therein. For the indignation of the Lor is upon 
| ing in a palace, once, the residence of universal] all nations, and his fury upon all their armies.|exenrpiincations of the elicacy of grace ; 
empire; furnish such a vivid picture of ruin, such} Their slain shall be cast out, and their stink | then, be brought forward, in which the unregene- 
a striking view of the instability of human gran-|shall come up out of their carcases; and the rate heart may behold, as in a mirror, what it 
deur, that our minds, while awed by be might become if consenting to enlist under the 
ni the scene, are elevated to the highest] all the host of heaven shall be dissolved, sit 
pea recat and walk in imagination emobdet heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll; and banners of religion. We hope none will delay 
the ruins of Rome. Moore, in his description] all their hosts shall fall down, as the leaf falleth|in furnishing such exemplifications, since their 
of the retreat of the fire-worshippers, gives us by] off from the vine, and as a falling fig from the tendency is so strikingly beneficial.; Let our 
a single circumstance, a wonderful idea of the] fig-tree. For my sword shall be bathed in hea- 


Idumea, brethren, especially, recollect that, impres- 
height of their temple. it doment.|Si¥e accounts of revivals among us, will tend 
“While, on its peak that brav’d the sky, y more to ‘‘build our members ‘in the mos 
A ruin’d temple tower’d so high, And their land shall be soaked with blood, and : p 
That oft the sleeping Albatross their -dust made fat with fatness. And the|holy faith; to strengthen the bonds of our 


Struck the wild ruin with her wing, streams thereof shall be turned into pitch, and 
And from her cloud-rock’d slumbering 


a church fellowship; and to impress the people 

: Started—to find man’s dwelling there the dust thereof into brimstone, and the ‘an generally with a favorable idea of our prosperity; 
In her own silent fields of air.” thereof shall become burning pitch. It shall not h | bicker r 

be quenchéd night nor day; the smoke thereof| Persona’ bickering an vexatious contgo- 

shall go up forever: from generation to genera-|versy, which only serve to enkindle pernicious 


tion it shall lie waste; none shall pass through strife, and to weaken the spirit of christian 
it forever and forever: the cormorant and bittern 


Who does not recollect that remarkably fine 
passage of Milton? 


‘“‘He spake: and to confirm his words, outflew 


charity. 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs shall 16 end the Owl aad fared shell 
dwell in it: aad he shall stretch out upon it the) wait for his fellow to furnish the 


hie Gi ae b line of confusion and the stones of emptiness. | glad tidings, that ‘‘the dead are alive and the lost | 
_ Byron, in his Giaour has shown, by @ very) 4 14 thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles | are found” —nor let any hesitate to communicate 
simple and touching idea, though not an orig)- 


and brambles in the fortresses thereof; and it} 
nal one, the intense anxiety thatrack’d the bo- for lack of ornament; on such a subject, we 


: shall be an habitation of dragons and a court for 
peor emoana who vainly waited the owls. The wild beasts of the deserts shall also mons Sete. 


. meet with the wild beasts of the island, ard the a 
“The browzing camels’ bells are tinkling: satyr shall.cry to his fellow.” G. B. We are happy to inform our friends, that 
His mother took’d from her lattice high— 
She saw the dews of eve besprinkling since the issuing of our first number, notwith- 


The pasture-green beneath her eye; standing the unfavorable state of roads and wea- 
She saw the planets faintly twinkling: 


“'Tis twilight—sure his strain is nigh.’ ther, we have received a large accession to our 
' » She could not rest in the garden-bower, original list of subscribers. The encouragement, 
But gaz’d through the gate of his steepest tower— WE =e 
(Why comes he not?” ” furnishing : ground of hope 
oF or turther support, we have deter 
This, I said, was not original. The most pa- mined tp print 
thetic circumstance, that of the mother gazing _ | OUF numbers y in Brevier type, 
wistfully through the lattice, and queruiously BALTIMORE: by which about one-third more of reading will 
asking, ‘“‘why comes he not:’’ is copied almost] i ' be furnished for the entertainment of our patrons. 
| literally from the song of Deborah and Barak. EmEN oe 
“The mother of Sisera looked out at a window FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1831. 


Dr. 8. K. Jennings is preparing for the press 
a revised copy of his ‘‘Review,” as far as it has 
been published; to which he proposes to add an 
introduction and several appropriate notes, with 
design to correct some erroneous views now 
publishing in the Itinerant. He expects to con- 
tinue the ‘‘Review” to its intended conclusion; 
and will subjoin an appendix on the subject of 
Mr. Asbury’s life;—an examination of the merits 


and cried through the lattice; why is his chariot 


so long in coming? why tarry the wheels of his} We have learned from various sources, that 
chariots: 


\there has been considerable increas 
This leads us to select some examples from] church in m 
the Bible. This book, that largely advantages any places. 


all, yet is justly appreciated. by none, may be Not having received detailed accounts, we are 


called the Parnassus of christian literature. The | unable to give all the particulars. 
poet of ancient times, fancying the muses to be 
the source of his poetical frenzy, openly invoked | ¢ 

or the interest of our re 
their inspiration, and disdained not to acknow- 


ledge the efficacy of their influence. Our mo- and members, every where, are particularly re- } 


Such infor: 
mation, however, as we can obtain, we publish 


of a paper on that subject, published in the last 
tf dern poet, though he gathers his inspiration, not| (ested to communicate immediately, what they | numberof the “Quarterly Review,” &c. of the 
| agency of an imaginary muse, but,| know of the advancement of the Redeemer’s M. E. Church. The will 
elation,|kingdom. Other intelligence is always accepta- in a handsome octavo volume: and will] b ; b 
g poets, makes no, ac- € pub-s 
knowledgment of the source of his excellency, ble; that of religious revivals, is especially S°-! lished by the book-agent of the M. P. Church. 
but basely attempts to pass off the gold of the Announcements of the powerlully operative in- | 
' Bible i the coin of his own mint. Nor let any fluence of christianity, as witnessed in the conver-| The New York Annual Conference of the 
' ee Repent. os Beg the chief] sion of the hearts of men and the reformation of} Methodist Protestant Church, will meet in Sul- 
p their conduct, have done more towards annihi-|!ivan St. clfurch, New York, on the first Thurs- 
copied the hundredth and forty-eighth Psalm of lating the arguments of scepticism, and estab-|day of April, 1831. 


| David. Thomson’s hymn owes its excellency lishing the Divine truth of revelation, than all a ee , , 
| to this source, or derives it second-hand from| the speculative vindications of the faith, from the TS reson tak received importantintelligencs of 


Whale a revolution in Poland, and the flight. of Grand 
tators, who please only when the originals are times of the “Fathers” to the present. Men are | Duke Constantine. It is reported also on good author. 


» | ity, that France has declared to the Courts of Berli 
absent; as rotten wood sparkles, when the sun infidels rather from inclination than principle; | enna and London, that, if Prussia and folie nga 
,, from which it derives its light, is set. We shal] | {om the disposition of their nature, rather than 


with Russia in subjugating Poland, she will consider it 
select oly one example from the Bible, as illus-| from the decisions of their judgment. Their equivalent to a declaration of war. We have no room 
| trative of our previous discourse; convinced that 


now for particulars. Th inci 
minds have already assented to the truth of reli- triumph both in Church bail Otate' Jae re 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. Editor—If, there be part of the di- 
vine worship, calculated to make a pleasing and 
profitable impression on the mind of a serious 
and reflecting worshipper, it is that of singing 
the high praises of God. For this cause the 
sacred Scriptures urge upon all their believers 
the duty of incorporating this exercise with the 
ordinary service of the Sanctuary. They posi- 
tively command us in ‘‘psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs, to sing and make melody in our 
hearts to the Lord.’”’ What so delightful and 
profitable as to behold christians, in their asso- 
ciated capacity, offering up their incense of 
praise to the Most High! And yet how often is 
this important part of religious worship so aw- 
fully adulterated by the cunning of human wis: 
dom, that its beauty and excellence are impaired, 
and its tendency to profit, destroyed. How fre- 
quently do the people of God, with closed lips 
and noiseless tongues make the voices of the 
irreligious the organs of their praise. This is 
an evil among us,—among all professors of reli- 
gion, which God hates. There is a cause of this 
evil somewhere; it is our duty to seek it out, to 
purge it from our churches, and to bring about 
a reformation that will be so powerful and prev- 
alent in its influence, as to urge us all as chris- 
tians to come forward and discharge for our- 
selves both separately and sociatly, this great 
duty. 

There are twof evils to be guarded against. 
One is falling ifto an inanimate, drawling, sick- 
ening monotehy; The other, turning our 
churches into ‘‘music shops,’’ for purposes of 
carnal pleasure more than of religious entertain- 
ment and instruction. I do hope, Sir, the time 
is not far distant when every member of the 
church of God, young and old, will never ne- 
elect offering the tribute of praise, so justly de- 
manded atour hands. But how is this object to 
be attained? ‘The means are easily accessible. 

Ist. Let every member of the church and con- 
gregation procure our hymn-book—let them al- 
ways carry it with them to the house of God, 
and there, use it for purposes of edification 
and comfort. This book is put at such areduced 
price, that the poorest may purchase it; and 
while thus doing themselves a service, they are 


placing in the hands of the church assistance, 


which is wanted. How any person belonging 
to our communion, can neglect to furnish him- 
self with our neat compilation of hymns, I know 
not. It is not only acheap book, but the hymns 
it contains are every way suited to the wants 
and condition of the humble penitent and de- 
christian.. 

2ly. Let those singing choirs that are striving 
to turn the worship of God into a concert of 
music for their Own sensual gratification, at the 
expense of the feelings of the more pious and 
seriously disposed worshippers, be admonished: 
and, if thty fail to set the tunes so that all can 
join with them, let them be dismissed—for God’s 
sake do not seek the pleasure of a few,\wild, ir- 
religious persons at the hazard of debarring 
God’s worshippers from the benefit of this duty. 

3ly. Let all behave with perfect decorum, 
while engaged in this exercise. What greater 


evidence of the want of suitable reflection than 


-to suffer our eyes to rove to and fro over the 


congregation! What an unaccountable folly and 
want of respect, toturn our backs on the sacred 
desk, while the servant of God is pronouncing 
the hymn! What want of a decorous uniformity! 
here and there, a group standing, some with 


their faces, others, with their backs to the, min- 
ister, some leaning over the benches—others 
sitting—when will this strange and indecent 
conduct be banished from our churches, and all 
stand—all sing—all, enjoy the benefits to be de- 
rived from this exercise? Ww. 


Georgetown, D. C. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
From the Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 

To the Editor: Sir—In writing upon religious 
subjects, the style should be as much as possible 
formed upon that of the Scriptures. For what 
method in the commmtinication of the truths of 
the Spirit can be more properly adopted than 
that employed by the Spirit himself? Hence to 
a student of theology, this is one among many, 
of the great advantages resulting from a regular 
and diligent study of sacred writ. It is grievous, 
Sir, to remark in these days, the tendency which 
exists among preachers of the gospel to imitate 
the style of any eminent leader in the church. 
When I hear a discourse of this nature delivered, 
I am convinced that its author has not thought 
for himself in forming his ideas of its subject. 
It is impossible for two men to think in the same 
way upon the same subject; their ideas are some- 
times different, their language must be so; for 
ideas never rise in the mind without suitable and 
corresponding language in which to clothe them. 
And although their ideas should correspond, or 
nearly so, yet the order in which they are pre- 
sented to the mind, and the manner in which 
they are apprehended by it, being never the same 
in two men, their style, or manner of expres- 
sion, must be different. So that if a man think 
distinctly for himself on any scripture, not taking 
man’s wisdom as a text by which to try its mean- 
ing, but earnestly seeking and confidently trust- 
ing in the enlightening influences of the spirit 
which inspired it, he will obtain a style and com- 
position which must evidently prove that he has 
done so. For then will he speak the things of 
God, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but in the words which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth. When religion, the offspring and gift 
of heaven, is made to consociate with what is 
the offspring of man, there must, of consequence, 
be produced, not the ‘“‘words of truth and sober- 
ness,’ but a light and flimsy divinity—not the 
substance of christianity, but a vitiated and de- 
praved form of it—not the truth as it is in Jesus, 
but the effusions of a mind corrupted from the 
simplicity which is ever to be found in Him. 
Not only will the doctrines of the gospel suffer 
from being dressed in unbecoming languag®, 
but absurdities in the doctrines themselves will 
soon begin to appear. 

It is the will of the Lord, that flesh should 
not glory in his presence. ‘The acquirement of 
a proper and suitable style of composition in the 
communication of sacred truth, ought certainly 
to induce a more general, diligent, and faithful 


vinity. ~/ 

Again, it cannot be denied, that the true qual- 
ification’ necessary for a christian minister is a 
knowledge of the Scriptures. The object for 
which he is called to the office of the ministry is 
to teach the gospel to perishing sinners; but how 
can he teach that which he has yet to learn: 
And will he not, in the course of his ministry, be 
called upon to take his place, for the defence of 
truth, not only in the general controversy of 
christianity, but also in the particular disputes 
which have arisen in the church? But how can 
he maintain and defend the truth of what he 


knows not? Nay, without knowing the truth, | 


perusal of the Scriptures among students of di-. 


and the whole truth, he will himself be in great. 
danger of being led away by the sleight of men 
and cunning craftiness. For, it will be found, 
when properly examined, that the objections, or 
arguments, if you please, of the enemies of our 
most holy religion, are founded upon misrepre- 
sentations of it, and that these misrepresenta- 
tions are made, some intentionally, and with 
knowledge, but chiefly in ignorance of what our 
religion is, or professes to be. So that without 
a thorough and complete knowledge of his Bible; 
a minister can neither defend the religion of 
which he is a professed advocate, from its crafty 
and designing enemies, nor put to silence their 
crue] slanders; nor can he teach and establish in 
the truth, those who in ignorance have erred. 
Were candidates for the sacred office of the 
ministry to consider better than some of them 
do, the, nature and extent of the duties of that 
office—that they are vast, extensive and sublime 
—the most solemn and important by far which 
can here devolve on man—the effect would be 
a constant and zealous application to the study 
of the scriptures, ~~ | 

RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. _ 


IN PuiLapELpHIA.—There are Roman Cath- 
olic churches 4; Protestant Episcopal 9; Presbyterian 
19; Scots Presbyterians 1; Covenanter’s 1; Methodist 
10; Baptist 6; Quakers’ 7; German Lutheran 4; German 
Reformed 2; Reformed Dutch 2; Universalist 2; Swe- 
denborgian 1; Moravian 1; Swedish Lutheran 1; Mount 
Zion 1; Menonist I; Bible Christian 1; Mariners’ 
Church 1; Jews’ 1; Unitarian 1; African 10;—5 of which 
are Methodist; 2 Presbyterian; 2 Baptist; 1 Episcopal.— 
Total 86.—U. S. Gazette. | | 

So prevalent has become the desire of enlightening 
the darkness of Heathenism with the light of the ever- 
lasting Gospel that the Friends, a denomination, that 
from principle, has hitherto been backward to engage in 
meet ig enterprize, begin now to feel an interest 

1erein. 


Friends’ Monthly Gazelte.—A Periodical, with this ti- 
tle, has been in existence about one year in England, 
which ably advocates the cause of christian missions, to 
the Heathens. The subject is expected to come before 
“the Yearly Meeting of Friends,” in May next, and the 
prospect is, that Missions will be established by that de- 
nomination.—S. Rel. Tel. 


Revivals.—We learn from the “‘New York Observer,” 
that considerable revivals of religion have taken place 
amongst the Presbyterians throughout several of the 
States. In New-York especially, religious excitement 
is largely diffused throughout almost every christian so- 
ciety. The Observer states, ‘‘it is evidently a time of un- 
usual attention to religion in this city. Probably, sever- 
al hundreds of our youths are deeply impressed with the 
importance of seeking an interest in the great salvation.” 

The following extracts of letters received from mem- 
hers of our community in New-York, wlll show that our 
Zion has derived no mean share of the blessings of the 
General Revival. 


New York, January 28th, 1831. 


Dear Brotuer—The Annual Conference of the Me- 
thodist Protestant Church, for this district, will meet in 
Sullivan-st. Church, in the city of New York on the first 
Thursday of April next, 1831. Should the conference year 
close as favourably as present and past appearances war- 
rant us to expect it will, we shall have good news to tell 
of our Zion. In this district the Lord is reviving his work.— 
In Rockland and Orange, and Bedfgrd circuits, there have 
been much religious excitement and considerable in- 
crease to our Society, notwithstanding the great difficul- 
ties under which our brethren labour, who trayel those 
circuits. In both of our Churches in the city, a blessed 
work of God is progressing. Numbers have been born 
into the kingdom of God; and the bosom of the church. 
Nothing uncommon, occurred in Sullivan-st. Church, af- 
ter the camp-meeting excitement had subsided, until 
about Christmas, All was harmony and a gradual pro- 
gression in grace; but, feeling desirous of a greater man- 
ifestation of the Divine Spirit, | proposed to the breth- 
ren to appoint Friday immediately preceding Christmas 
as a day of fasting and prayer, for an out-pouring of the 
Holy Ghost on our Church. An extra meeting was also 
announced to continue from Christmas eve until Mon- 


day or longer, according to circumstances, The desired 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


effects were obtained. God heard and answered pray- 
er; a glorious work broke out and continued till after 
New Year's. The watch-night was thought by many to 
be attended with more visible power than any they had 
ever witnessed. The excitement, at first, was chiefly 
among the children of the Sunday School. It did seem 
at one time, as if all the little ones were about to sing 
hosannas to God. It was a beautiful scene, to behold 
girls and boys from seven to fifteen years of age, throng- 
ing the altar from one end to the other, employed in 
praising or petitioning their Maker. Nearly one score 
was hopefully converted, and joined our fellowship. 
The heart’ of the older and more obdurate melted like- 
wise at the presence of the Lord. The work is still pro- 
gressing, though not so powerfully. On last Sabbath 
evening, inclement as it was, our house was filled; and, 
ere our meeting closed, the altar was crowded with 
mourners—several professed to find the pearl of great 
rice. When the weather admits, our house has an over- 
owing congregation. This is of the Lord’s doings, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes. Our brethren all seemed 
to catch the flame, and being well harnessed, came up 
boldly to the help of the Lord against the mighty. Look- 
ing over the probationary list I find thirty who have giv- 
en in their names since Christmas, wishing to become 
members of our Church. The Lord is stirring up his 
people of all denominations to a co-operative effort 
against the works of darkness, error, and infidelity. Qur 
Presbyterian brethren are now holding an extraordinary 
meeting of several days, in the city—and the Lord is 
with them. 
May the glory of Him who dwelleth between the Che- 
rubim constantly light down upon his Zion. 
Yours truly, 
G. THOMAS. 


New York, January 23th, 1831. 


Drar Brotnenr—l have received the Methodist Pro- 
testant—am much pleased therewith, and hope it will 
be well sustained. You may be assured ofall the influ- 
ence I can give you in view of its circulation. Our 
church is now ready for plaistering—the workmen, 
however, have not been able to do any thing for two 
ks, in consequence of the extreme cold weather.® I 

have received in all forty-five persons into Society; 

thirty-two of whom, are the fruits of the present revi- 
val—several have joined the primitive Methodists, and 
the Methodist Episcopal church. The station in Sulli- 
van street, under the superintendency of our brother 

Thomas, has also been visited with a gracious out-pour- 
* ing of the Holy Spirit—many souls have been awaken- 

ed and converted there—one of our new converts has 

run her earthly race, and is now, no doubt, with the 
spirits of the “‘just, made perfect” in Heaven. “Bless- 
ed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

Sincerely yours, 


LEVI R. REESE. 
New York, January 15th, 1831. 


Dean Brotagrr—Our new Church will bea neat edi- 
fice, and will, probably, accommodate 1200 persons. 
it onl; requires plaistering and painting, to complete 
it. We have crowded congregations—about 70 have 
professed experimental religion since the late C onven- 
tion. It is in contemplation to enlarge the Sullivan 
Church; this house is 44 feet by 70, and the congrega- 
tions are overflowing. 

Yours truly, 
D. AYRES. 


Ogden, Munroe S. N. York, Jan. 10th, 1831. 


Dean Brotrazr—After a tedious journey, [ arrived 
at home in good health; and am happy to state that, 
during my absence the good work of the Lord has been 
prospering, and is now spreading in a very glorious 
manner, \All denominations appear to participate there- 
in. The old christians begin to feel that these are the 
days of the Sonof Man. ‘The people are all anxious to 
see the discipline. The few constitutions I brought 
with me, were very soon disposed of. 


Yours, ISAAC FISTER. 


Extract from a letter received by Dr. Jennings of 
= , dated Binghampton, New York, January Ist, 

“A small society has been organized here within a 
year past, under the conventional articles of the Asso- 
ciated Methodist Churches. { believe most of them 
were from the M. E. Church. 

We approve of the new Constitution, and have 
shown it to some of our most intelligent’ and disinter- 
ested neighbours, who consider it a great improvement 
upon the old hierarchy. While it inculcates the reli- 
gion of the Bible, it secures to the church, a permanent 


and effective itinerancy—to its members, a voice in the {then adopted as amended. Adjourned, 
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general government of the Church, the liberty of speeth 
and the right of private judgment. This is doing much 
towards conforming the church government to -the 
salutary doctrines of Divine Revelation, and to the ge- 
nius of American liberty; and wresting it from the art- 
ful hands of aristocracy.” - 


Respectfully, W. 


CONVENTIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


(Continued from No. 3.) 


ARTICLE I. 
Title. 
This Association shall be denominated, Tur Associa- 


‘rep MetruopistT CHURCHES. 


ARTICLE If. 
Terms of Membership. 


There are two conditions required of those who apply 
for membership in an Associated Methodist Church, viz: 
JA desire to flee from the wrath to come, and be saved by 
grace, through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and, an 
avowed determination to walk in all the commandments of 
God blameless. 

But wherever a desire of salvation is really fixed in 
the soul, it will be shewn by its fruits; it is therefore re- 
quired of all those who shall be admitted to membership, 
to evidence their desire of salvation— | 
First, by avoiding evil of every kind 
Secondly, by doing good of every sort, to the souls and 
bodies of all men. 

Thirdly, by being diligent in business, honest in deal- 
ing, frugal in the management of domestic concerns, 
patient under trials, and temperate in all things. 
Fourthly, If parents, by instructing their children in 
the principles and duties of the Christian religion; if 
children, by honouring and obeying their parents, and 
comforting and sustaining them in affliction and declin- 
ing years. 

Fifthly, by cultivating a spirit of brotherly affection, 
and mutually promoting each other’s happiness and wel- 
fare, as members of the same household of faith. 
Sixthly, by cherishing a friendly disposition towards 
Christians of other denominations, and evidencing their 
kind feeling by candour of sentiment and liberality of 
conduct; and by using all proper means, so far as God 
shall give abilily, to extend the knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Jesus Christ, over the whole world. 

Seventhly, by attending statedly on, and using all the 
means of grace recognised by this Association; such as 
the public ‘worship of Almighty God, searching ‘the 
scriptures, the Lord’s supper, love feasts, class meeting, 
private and family prayer, and fasting or abstinence. 
The children of all persons in full membership in this 
Church, born after the rise of this Convention, shall be 
probationary members. 


Brother Shinn moved the following amend- 
ment to the third section of elementary princi- 
ples. Strike out the word “every” and insert 
no—and the words ‘‘is entitled to,’ and insert 
ought to be deprived of. Agreed to. 

« After prayer the convention adjourned. 

Friday Morning, Nov.5. 

The convention was opened as usual, by 
brother Springer. | 

The convention then took up the 7th elemen- 
tary principle, to which brother D. B. Dorsey 
offered the following amendment that the words 
‘necessary to carry into effect” be stricken out, 
and the words considered important to the further. 
ance of be inserted. 

Brother Shinn propoSed a substitute for bro- 
ther Dorsey’s amendment, viz: insert after the 
word “‘necessary,” or may have a tendency to— 
Adopted. 

The Sth, 9th, and 10th elementary principles 
were then severally considered, and adopted 
without amendment. 

The 11th was then taken up. Brother Hill 
proposed to insert the word her between the 
words ‘of and good,’ which was agreed to. 

Brother Davis moved to strike out the words 
“sovereign ties’ and insert authorities, Lost. 

On motion, the 11th elementary principle was 


> 


3 o'clock, P. M. 


The convention was opened in the usual 
manner by brother Thomas. 

On motion of brother Davis, the convention 
ihen took up the consideration of the first arti- 
cle of the constitution. 

Brother Shinn moved to lay the first article on 
the table, for the purpose of taking up the se- 
cond article. Agreed 'to. 

Brother Davis moved to amend the first para- 
graph by adding the following: But those who 
may Continue therein, must give evidence of this 
desire and determination by conforming to such 
rules of moral discipline as may be adopted by 
this convention—Carried. The paragraph as a- 
meuded was agreed to. | 

Brother Davis offered the following: 

Resolved, That all the second article except 
the first and last sentence be stricken out.— 
Whilst this resolution was under discussion, the 
convention adjourned. 


7 o'clock, P. M. 


The convention met. 

The unfinished business being the resolution 
offered by brother Davis was then taken up and 
adopted unanimously. 


Brother Whitaker moved to strike out so much 


of the 2d article as had been passed after the 


word “blameless”’ in the first paragraph. 

Brother Shinn moved an amendment to bro- 
ther Whitaker’s motion to insert as the word of 
God requires after ‘‘moral discipline,’ and to 
strike out the words ‘fas may be adopted by 
this convention.” 

Upon this question the yeas and nays were 
called for—yeas 30—nays 20—adjourned. 


Saturday Morning, Nov. 6,9 A. M. 


The convention met and was opened with the 
usual exercises by brother Brewer. 

Brother Hill offered the following: 

Resclved, That all children not having arrived. 
to years of maturity, having been baptised in the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and 
all who may be thus baptized hereafter, shall be 
probationary members of our church, if placed 
under our care by their parents. : 

Brother Shinn offered the following as a sub- 
stitute for brother Hill’s resolution—and to con- 
stitute the 2d and 3d sections of the terms of 
membership. 

znd. There shall be a state of probationary 
privileges in which persons shall be held as tan- 


-| didates for membership by a compliance with the 


terms thereof. 

3d. The children of our members and those 
under their guardianship, shall be recognized as 
enjoying probationary principles, and held as 
candidates for membership, and may be put into 
classes as such, with the consent of their parents 
for guardians. 


| og the questions being taken, both sections 
were adopted. 


>. 


— 
SELECT EXTRACTS. 


From the Buffaloe Journal. 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Deep is the fountain of a mother’s love. Its 
purity is like the purity of the “sweet South, 
that breathes upon a bank of violets.” The 
tear-drop speaks not half its tenderness. There 
is a language in a mother’s smile but it betrays 
not all her nature. I have sometimes thought, 
while gazing on her countenance—its dignity 
slightly changed by the inelegant accents of her 


young child, as it repeated, in obedience, some 
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endearing word<—that the sanctuary of a mo- 
ther’s heart is fraught with untold virtues. So 
fondly—so devotedly she listens to its accents, 
it would seem she catches from them a spirit 
that strengthens the bonds of her affection. I 
have seen the mother in almost every condition 
of life. But her love seems every where the 
same. I have heard her bid, from her bed of 
straw, her darling child come to receive the im- 
press of her lips; and as her feeble strains min- 
gled in the air, I have thought there was loveli- 
ness in them not unlike the loveliness of an an- 
gel’s melody. And I have seen the mother at 
her fire side deal out her last morsel to her little 
ones so pleasantly, that her own cravings seem- 
ed appeased by the pleasure she enjoyed. But 
who that is not a mother can feel as she feels? 
We may gaze upon her as she sings the lulla- 


by to her infant, and in her eye read the index} 


to her heart’s affections—we may study the de- 
mure cast of her countenance, and mark the ten- 
derness with which she presses. her darling to 
her bosom; but we cannot feel the many influ- 
ences that operate upon her nature. Did you 
ever mark the care with which she watches the 
cradle where sleeps her infant? How quick she 
catches the low sound of an approaching foot- 
step! With what fearful earnestness she gazes 
at her little charge as the sound intrudes! Does 
jt move? Does its slumber break?—How sweet 
the voice that quiets it! Surely, it seems that 
the blood of but one heart sustains the existence 
of both mother and child——And did you ever 
benold the mother as she watched the receding 
light of her young babe’s existence: It is a scene 
for the pencil. Words cannot portray the ten- 
derness that lingers upon her countenance. 
When the last spark has gone, what emotions 
agitate her!—When hope has expired, what un- 
speakable grief overwhelms her. 

I remember to have seen a sweet boy borne 
to his mother with an eye closed forever. He 
had strayed silently away at noon-day, and ere 
night-fall, Death had clasped him in its embrace. 
The lifeless tenement of that dear boy, as it 
burst upon the mother’s vision, seemed to con- 
vey an arrow to her heart. When the first pa- 
roxysm of grief had subsided, she laid her ear to 
his lips, as if unwilling to credit the tale his pale 
countenance bore. She put her hand upon his 
breast, but she felt no beating there. She placed 
the ends of her soft fingers upon his brow, but 
it was cold. She uttered aloud his name—she 
listened—but the echoing of that name elicited 
no responding voice. ‘Then came the mis- 
giving that her child was dead.” She imprinted 
many & kiss upon his cheek, and her tears min- 
gled with the cold moisture upon his brow. Her 


actions betrayed a fear that she could not do jus- 


tice to her feelings—that she could not express 
half the anguish of her bosom. The silence that 
fullowed that scene was like the silence of the 
sepulchre. It seemed of too holy a nature to 
disturb. There was a charm in it—it was a 
charm hallowed by the unrestrained gushes of a 
mother’s love. 

Did you ever awaken, while on a bed of sick- 
ness, and find a mother’s hand pressed closely 
upon your forehead? It is pleasant thus to break 
from a dream ever when affliction is on you.— 
You are assured that you have at Jeast one 
friend, and shat that friend is a true one. You 
are assured that if you never again go forth in 
the world, you will die lamented; and when pain 
and distress are on you, such an assurance is 
consoling. At such a time, you can read more 
__fully a mother’s feelings than a tongue can ex- 
press them. The anxiety with which she\gazes 


upon you—the tenderness with which she sym- 
pathizes with you—the willingness with which 
she supplies your wants—all serve to represent 
the secret workings of her heart. : 
But a mother’s love is unceasing. Her chil- 
dren, as they advance in years, go out one by 
one into the world, and are soon scattered in the 
direction of the four winds of heaven. But 
though rivers may separate them from her, they 
separate not the bonds of her affection. Time 
and distance rather increase her anxieties. She 
knows not the strength of her own attachments 
until she becomes separated from her offspring. 
Until she bids a child farewell, her nature re- 
mains untried. But at the dread moment of se- 
paration, she feels the influences of her love— 
she feels the full weight of the many treasures 
of affection she has unconsciously imbibed. 
Who can look coldly upon a mother? Who, 
after the unspeakable tenderness and care with 
which she has fostered him through infancy, 
guided him through childhood, and deliberated 
with him through the perplexities of opening 
manhood, can speak irreverently of a mother! 
Her claims to his affections are founded in na- 
ture, and cold must be the heart that can deny 
them. Over the grave of a friend, or of a bro- 
ther, or of a sister, | would plant the primrose, 
for it is emblematic of youth; but over that ofa 
mother, I would let the green grass shoot up un- 
molested, for there is something in the simple 
covering which nature spreads upon the grave, 
that well becoines the abiding place of decaying 


ave. J. 
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PERUVIAN FESTIVAL. 


Their first, or principal festivity, was cele- 
brated according to Garcilazo (Roy. Comment. 
217,) soon after the summer solstice, (June,) in 
honour of the sun, and was called by them 
Yntip Raymi. At this time they acknowledged 
the sun to be their sole and universal god, by 
whose light and heat all living creatures were 
generated and sustained. They also commem- 
orated the Inca Manco Capac and his wife as 
having descended from the sun for the benefit 
of mankind. | 

The Inca, at this festival officiated as high 
priest, which was the only time during the year 
that he exercised this function. 

The principal curacas, and officers of the gov- 
ernment, and as many other persons as could 
possibly attend, assembled together at Cuzeo at 
this time. They were dressed in their best and 
finest clothes, and otherwise adorned with jew-. 
els, plates of gold. garlands, &c. as far as the 
law permitted their use. 

They also dressed themselves in a grotesque 
manner with the skins of wild beasts, with the 
wings of the condor, &c. Others, in the lan- 
guage of Garcilazo, “appeared in antic shapes, 
with horrid visors; and to miake themselves the 
more ridiculous, entered with grimaces, making 
inouths and turning themselves into a thousand 
fantastical gestures like fools or madmen, car- 
rying flutes and ill-tuned cymbals, without mu- 
sic or harmony, which served to make up their 
wild masquerade.” 

‘The curacas bore weapons of various kinds, 
and certain military insignia or badges which 
denoted their valour in war; and each one er- 
deavoured to excel in state and magnificence of 
appearance. : 

For three days they fasted in the most rigo- 
rous manner, barely using maize and water suf- 
ficient to support life. On the evening of the 


third day, the virgins of the sun made from the 
mea! of bruised or ground maize, a great quan- 
tity of thatsacred bread called Cancu, which was 
alone used at this festival, and the one called 
Citua. Garcilazo says, that the cancu bread was 
sometimes mingled with the blood of children, 
drawn from various parts of their bodies; but 
that at other times, it was a plain bread, which 
I presume, was the case at this festival, for it is 
said to have been the first dish served up at the 
banquet made at this time. We shall hereafter 
speak of the other kind of cancu bread. 

On the next or fourth day, every thing having 
been duly prepared, they assembled at daybreak 
in the public square of the city, to await the ris- 
ing of the sun, which as soon as visible, they 
adored by squatting down ‘“‘and with open arms 
and hands lifted up, putting them before their 
mouths, threw empty kisses into the air, and 
with profound reverence acknowledged the sun 
for their god.”” | 

Then the Inca, taking two golden cups, filled 
with a liquor drauk commonly by them, in the 
name of the sun, as his eldest son, gave a small 
portion of the contents of one cup to each of his 
lineage present. The other cup was emptied 
into a stone channel that led to the temple, and 
was considered by them to have been drank by 
the sun. 

The curacas and nobles drank in a similar 
manner, but not from the Inca’s cup, or of the 
liquor prepared for him. 

After this sipping, rather than drinking, the 
Inga and certain persons of his family entered 
into the temple and made their offerings to the 
sun, which appear to have been representations 
of all kinds of animals made from gold and sil- 
ver, and vessels of similar materials. As only 
these privileged persons could enter the temple, 
the curacas made their offerings by their hands.* 

After this had been done, every one retired to 
a proper place, and the Inca selecting a perfect- 
ly black young lama, sacrificed it in the manner 
we have already described in a preceding page, 
and from the inspection of the viscera, augured 
the prosperity or adversity of the ensuing year; 
which, as we have already observed, could hard- 
ly fail of being suspicious. 

After the first animal had been thus sacrificed, 
numerous others were offered, but not in the 
same manner with the first. Their throats were 
cut, the skin taken off, and the blood, heart and 
entrails being cast into a fire, were consumed to 
ashes, together with the whole body of the lama 
first sacrificed. The bodies of the other animals 
appear to have served as the materials of the en- 
suing banquet. 

This sacrifice was therefore a real holocaust, 
which, though so frequent among the ancient 
pagans of Asia and Airica, does not appear to 
have been in use among any of the demi-civil- 
ized nations of America but the Peruvians. 

The fire for-‘these sacrifices, was kindled from 
the sun by means of the bracelet of the high 
priest, held over a ‘‘cylinder of the bigness of a 
half orange, bright, and well polished, which 
uniting the rays of the sum in one point, cast 
such a reflection into the cylinder, as easily set 
fire to the cotton” prepared for this purpose. 


Me Culloh’s Researches. 


& 


*We must observe, that unless the male members of 
the Inca’s family had been especially ordained to make 
these offerings, they were obliged to use the services of 
those that had received this power. I presume, how- 


ever, this function might be exercised by any of the In- 
ca’s lineage who chose to be ordained, though he could 


say eee from the mere circumstance of his royal 
irth. 
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scriptures, in which I had taken so great delight, |in the place, and only a few Christian people 
were occasionally neglected. My cares became residing in the vicinity. My companion pro- 
so numerous and pressing, that I sometimes] posed to remain with me during the night, and, 
omitted the duty of secret devotion. Family |in the evening, to collect the people for purposes 
worship, at length, was substituted in its room, | of prayer and religious improvement. To me no 
and the closet neglected; even this duty was} proposition would have been more unaccepta- 
sometimes omitted, and almost always most su-|ble. I made all the objections I could devise. 
perficially and shamefully discharged. ‘Ihe light It was now late in the day: the people had not 
of God’s countenance forsook me—the sun of] been accustomed to assemble for such purposes; 

Sen AES Se Se my religious enjoyment went down—a long and| it would be difficult to circulate the notice; but 


dreadful night succeeded. The world imparted | few would assemble.— 
| POSS EE: no pleasure; conscience upbraided, and the ne- All these and many other objections of a simi- 
ra pew: “| glected Bible reproached me; every day remind-| lar character were raised. Still he insisted upon 
Th ed me of my declension; the Sabbath overawed|the meeting. I yielded a reluctant consent, still 
And als cebeate were gleaming in purple and gold: and distressed. me; the ministers whom I occa-| hating the importunity of my friend. We went 


And the sheen of their spears was like stars.on the sea, | sionally heard, seemed to direct against me all| to my dwelling, sent out notices of the meeting, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. their warnings, and all their exhortations, with| took some refreshment, and prepared for the 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, | a painful personality; my Christian companions, | place of worship. During all this time, my de- 

That host with their banners at sunset were seen: I thought, viewed me with suspicion, my busi-| voted companion, from the fulness of his soul 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, | ness did not prosper. I seemed to myself like} continued the language of Canaan. My own . 
another Cain, upon whom the Lord had set a] feelings, as he proceeded, began gradually to 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, | mark, that | might be scorned of heaven, and| soften; I listened with more attention, and re- 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d; 


. The company |lented a little; 1 began to regret the unholy 
»,. |shunned by men on the earth gi 
‘And of the wicked I could not relish, the conversa-|aversions I had manifested; the faithfulness of 


ton tha tion of the righteous I could not endure; in s0- my friend became less distressing; my sensibilt 
But through , shave roll'd not the breath of his pride: ciety I was wretched, in solitude I was torment- | ties wero awakened—till, at length, reproof was 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, ed by my own reflections; every thing conspired | received with pleasure, self-abhorrence became 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. to render my condition almost intolerable—even|a joy, repentance was a luxury. I confessed, 
And there lay the rider distorted and pale, my own wife, and the children whom I loved,|submitted and rejected. I felt that the righte- ' 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; looked at me strangely. Dreadful suggestions | ous had smitten me, and it was a kindness—an ; 

‘ And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, about the crime of suicide were occasionally | excellent oil, which did not break my head. I , 

She urged upon my tortured. mind—temptations to| consecrated myself afresh and forever to the ser- 
And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, renounce God forever were frequently presented, | vice of God.— Pittsburg Chr. Her. 

Hath melted like snow in the Glance of the len One afternoon, while in this state of mind, I ne re eee ee 


4: . : Mr. Wm. S. Stockton, 2; Mr. H. D. Murrell, Rev. Myr. 
Byron. | Was riding along to the little village in which I W. Stilwell, Rev. Nicholas Snethen, Rev. J. S. Reese, 
resided, hating myself, loathing the world, mur- 


: John Davis Day, Esq. Mr. H. A., John Finlay, Esq. 
SKETCHES. , muring against God; understanding my duty, | Messrs. E. L. Carey & Hart, Mr. Gideon Davis, Mr. D. 
tan GoNwnet and yet unwilling to reform. I discovered at} W. Naill, Mr. Edward J. Marklin, Mr. James Williams, 


k ; some distances behind me.a entleman of m Mr. Wm. L. Chappell, G. Elliot, Esq. Mr. Wm. D. Achen, 
Or the Backslider reclaimed by the faithful re-| acquaintance, from a town. He 
“) proof of an active Christian. 


was moving with much greater rapidity than my- 
(Furnished by a Clergyman.) 


° self, and knowing him as a very active Christian, 
When I resided in the Western part of the 


state of New York, I became acquainted with 
Deacon D. He was then advanced in life, and 
in feeble health. He resided about seven miles 
from our village, but often came that whole dis- 
j tance on foot to meet with the people of God in 
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suggestion was, to hasten on with all possible 


speed to the place of my destination. Upon a} Remittances and payments received in advance by the 
second thought, I concluded this would appear] publisher for this paper, from the following persons, 
his sanctuary.—No man in that vicinity was more | very indecorous; I therefore determined to move | V'2: Rev. James R. Williams, Mr. Wm. Ramsay, Mr.——, 
esteemed as an exemplary Christian. On one] along as slowly as the animal I rode felt inclined | ** Pikesville, Mr. R. Linthicum, Mr. S. H. Bowley, Dr. 
; “,. L. Mackall, Mr. George Reese, Mr. W. H. Leech, Mr. 
occasion he arose in a religious meeting, and re- to travel, hoping the gentleman might be urged George Evans, Mr. P. Hines, Mr. James Hines, Mr. D. 
“lated, in broken accents, the following narrative.| on with his present haste, and thus leave me to| A, Smith, Mr. Wells Cooper, Mr. Roberts, New Town, \. 
It is impossible for me to remember precisely|my own contemplations; but in this I was dis-|Mr. J. Walker, Wiesburg, Rev. Mr. Stilwell, New . 
_ his words, or even all the little incidents of his| appointed. As soon as he had overtaken me, | York, Mr. G. Taylor; New York, Mr. Wm. Dell, Mr. 
story; but the account, as I give it, is mainly, if} he checked his horse, and immediately, from Wilmer Wood, Mr. Rew ag Wright, Mr. J. S. 
not entirely correct, and it fell from his lips with| the abundance of his heart, accosted me upon Ces, 
all the weight which a respectable character, and| that great subject which I so much dreaded to} Hopper, Rev. Thomas M‘Cormick, See Peter Little, 
. the ‘‘multitude of years,’”’ are accustomed to give| hear announced. I felt very uneasy, manifested | Mr. Wm. D. Achen, Rev. Gamaliel Bailey, Mr. J. Raw- 
| to the words of wisdom. He said:— disgust, and endeavoured to change the topic | lings, Rev. N. Gage, Mr. D. Norton, Mr. Eibert Otis, 
| ‘‘At the time of my supposed conversion, I had 


et of Carita He noticed my aversion to the : | TERMS 
great religious enjoyments. Duty was a plea-| subject, but’still persisted in his appeals to my : 


sure. Light and joy aegompanied all my move-| conscience, and became so personal and search- ee See eee Peet, BY 
ments. 1 wondered at he Stupidity, and the|ing in his remarks, as to render his conversation JOHN J. HARROD, 
unfaithfulness of others. I felt as though temp-| almost intolerable. More than once did I re- Publisher for the Methodist Protestant Church, 
tation would never overcome me, or difficulties 


solve to restrain my exasperated feelings no| At the price of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per 
longer. I repeatedly intimated that his compa- if paid if not paid 
ny was not desired, and that his conversation |} 


in advance, shall receive seven copies of this paper. 
was by no means agreeable; but he appeared not| Any persons obtaining 8 subscribers, and become res- 


to understand me:—~ He seemed inflexibly and ponsible for the payment of taeir subscription, shall re- 
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respected the man; I was myself a member of 
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obstruct my onward career. I thought I should 
constantly grow in grace—overcome, with ease, 
every opposing obstacle—convince sinners, in 
multitudes, of their danger, and sail over an un- 
| broken sea of success to heaven. Soon, how- 
ever, God taught me the folly of my calculations. 
Trial came—opportunities of gain were present- 
ed. The necessities of my family made their 
appeal; fashion, pride, selfishness, all put in their 
| claims. I suffered my attention to be distract- 
| ed, and my affections became insensibly enlisted 
| in other pursuits, I became less watchful. The| 
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